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Executive  Summary 


Background 

In  August,  the  superintendents  of  Brockton,  Chelsea,  Holyoke  and  Lawrence 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office  and  the  Department 
of  Education  to  notify  them  of  significant  budget  reductions  in  their  districts. 
As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Education  designated 
a  team  of  Department  staff,  representing  a  cross-section  of  program  and  fiscal 
areas,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  impact  of  budget  cuts  in  each  district  and 
develop  recommendations  for  addressing  the  needs  of  school  districts  in  fiscal 
crisis. 

This  report  presents  the  findings  of  the  Department  team  and  documents  the 
impact  of  FY  1992  budget  cuts  on  the  districts  of  Brockton,  Chelsea,  Holyoke 
and  Lawrence.  The  original  report  presented  to  the  September  27,  1991 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  included  an  executive  summary  and 
individual  reports  on  Brockton,  Holyoke  and  Lawrence.   This  revised  version 
of  the  report  also  includes  a  report  on  Chelsea  (due  to  a  delay  in  the  opening 
of  the  schools  in  this  district,  the  team  visit  was  not  made  in  time  to  include 
Chelsea  in  the  original  report),  as  well  as  the  transcribed  presentation  given  to 
the  Board. 


Summary  of  Findings 


1.  Enrollment  and  Budget 

♦  While  enrollment  in  each  district  has  remained  level  or  declined  slightly, 
budgets  have  been  reduced  by  as  much  as  20%  in  the  past  year.  This  follows 
budgets  in  recent  years  that  have  either  declined  or  been  level-funded.   In 
each  case,  the  city  contribution  to  the  school  budget  has  been  relatively 
minimal,  after  factoring  in  state  aid  for  education. 

♦  There  has  been  a  pattern  of  shifting  indirect  costs  (insurance,  building 
maintenance,  etc.)  from  city  budgets  to  school  budgets,  without  an 
accompanying  transfer  of  funds. 

♦  There  is  little  community  support  for  funding  of  the  schools.  Recent 
Proposition  2  1/2  override  votes  have  been  unsuccessful  in  Holyoke, 
Chelsea  and  Brockton. 


2.  Staffing  and  Class  Size 

♦  Significant  staffing  reductions  have  been  experienced  in  each  district,  with 
Holyoke  reducing  its  professional  staff  by  35.5%  and  Brockton  by  22%  this 
fiscal  year. 

♦  Significant  teacher  displacement  has  occurred  through  seniority  "bumping" 
procedures.  In  Holyoke,  at  least  27%  of  the  professional  staff  was  displaced 
to  another  building,  or  forced  to  teach  in  a  subject  area  outside  of  their  area 
of  expertise  or  experience.  Guidance  counselors  with  no  former  teaching 
experience  now  have  full  teaching  loads,  high  school  teachers  now  teach 
elementary  grades,  and  subject  teachers  are  now  teaching  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL). 

♦  In  each  district,  class  size  has  risen  dramatically.  Average  class  sizes  ranged 
from  29-36  for  elementary  grades,  with  slightly  lower  averages  for  middle 
and  high  school  grades.  This  is  also  true  of  TBE  classrooms  where  class  size 
limits  are  imposed  in  regulation.   A  significant  number  of  classrooms  at  all 
levels  have  over  40  students,  with  the  team  having  observed  elementary 
classrooms  of  43  students  and  high  school  classes  of  47  students. 

♦  Teacher  loads  in  the  secondary  grades  have  risen  significantly,  and  in  many 
cases  have  doubled  from  last  year,  although  Chelsea  has  attempted  to 
address  this  situation  through  implementation  of  the  "Copernican" 
instructional  schedule. 


3.  Program  Modification  and  Elimination 

♦  At  the  elementary  and  middle  levels,  most  non-academic  courses 
(including  music,  art,  health,  physical  education)  and  support  services  have 
been  eliminated  or  severely  reduced.   The  majority  of  guidance  counselor, 
librarian  and  assistant  principal  positions  at  these  levels  have  also  been 
eliminated. 

♦  In  Brockton,  Holyoke  and  Lawrence,  all-day  kindergartens  have  been 
eliminated  and  replaced  by  half-day  or  alternating  day  schedules. 


♦ 


Significant  percentages  of  electives  have  been  eliminated  at  the  high  school 
level,  reducing  students'  access  to  college  preparatory  classes. 


4.  Impact  on  Innovative  Programs 


♦ 


Staff  development  funds  have  been  eliminated  or  cut  to  a  minimum  in 
each  district,  curtailing  initiatives  around  instructional  improvement. 
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♦  Because  of  layoffs  and  bumping,  years  of  staff  training  around  specific 
initiatives  have  gone  to  waste  and  been  brought  to  a  halt. 

♦  In  many  classrooms,  individualized  and  small  group  work  is  impossible 
due  to  overcrowded  classrooms. 

♦  Efforts  to  transition  junior  high  schools  to  middle  schools  have  been 
sharply  curtailed  or  totally  abandoned,  as  schools  have  lost  common  team 
planning  time,  team  leaders,  specialists  and  regular  education  teachers  who 
had  received  training  in  middle  school  philosophy. 


5.  Instructional  Resources 

♦  There  are  not  enough  textbooks  for  many  classes  due  to  large  class  sizes.  In 
many  courses,  students  cannot  take  textbooks  home.  One  class  was 
observed  in  which  different  texts  were  used  due  to  insufficient  copies  of  a 
single  text. 

♦  Computers  are  underutilized  in  some  schools  due  to  the  elimination  of 
computer  teachers.   In  others,  computer  classes  are  over-enrolled,  and  two 
students  are  assigned  to  a  single  computer. 


6.  Special  Education 

♦  Staff  cuts  in  special  education,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  reading  teachers, 
guidance  counselors,  psychologists  and  nurses  have  forced  the  elimination 
of  school-based  pre-referral  processes  and  student  support  teams  that  have 
been  the  cornerstone  of  efforts  to  reduce  special  education  referrals  and  to 
integrate  special  education  students  into  mainstream  classrooms. 

♦  Large  class  sizes  have  made  the  integration  of  special  education  students 
into  regular  education  classrooms  difficult. 


7.  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 

♦  TBE  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  support  services  have  been 
eliminated  or  dramatically  reduced. 

♦  Large  class  sizes  in  regular  education  have  made  mainstreaming  difficult, 
due  to  lack  of  space  and  time  to  provide  individualized  attention. 
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♦  Elimination  of  advanced  courses  at  the  high  school  level  have  reduced  TBE 
students'  college  preparatory  opportunities. 


8.  Occupational  Education 

♦  Class  sizes  often  exceed  Chapter  74  requirements. 

♦  A  significant  amount  of  shop  areas  have  been  eliminated  or  reduced. 

9.  Extracurricular  Activities 

♦  Budgets  for  interscholastic  athletics  have  been  eliminated  or  sharply 
reduced,  and  replaced  by  user  fees  with  little  or  no  waivers  allowed. 

♦  Intramural  programs  at  the  elementary  and  middle  levels,  and  many 
advisor  positions  for  high  school  clubs  have  been  eliminated. 

♦  Extended  day  programs  have  been  eliminated  or  shifted  to  a  fee  basis. 

10.  Transportation 

♦  Transportation  limits  have  been  extended  to  the  statutory  maximum  for 
secondary  grades,  and  near  the  maximum  for  elementary  grades.   This  has 
increased  parent  concerns  about  safety,  inhibited  the  process  of  integration 
through  controlled  choice,  and  increased  the  potential  for  dropouts  in  the 
winter  months. 

♦  Many  parents  have  waived  their  right  to  Bilingual  Services  and  enrolled 
their  children  in  neighborhood  schools,  when  transportation  is  not 
provided  to  schools  with  Bilingual  clusters. 

11.  Condition  of  Buildings 

♦  Elementary  schools  have  been  closed  in  Holyoke,  Lawrence  and  Brockton, 
increasing  the  enrollment  in  other  schools  to  levels  which  are  neither  safe 
nor  educationally  advisable  for  this  age  group. 

♦  Custodial  staff  have  been  cut  significantly  in  each  district,  resulting  in 
unclean  buildings  and  limiting  after-hour  use  of  buildings. 
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12.  School  Climate 

♦  Issues  of  safety,  especially  at  the  high  school  level,  have  become  prominent 
due  to  reduced  ability  to  patrol  and  monitor  hallways  and  school  grounds. 

♦  Staff  are  already  reporting  feelings  of  frustration  and  being  overwhelmed  at 
large  class  sizes  and  pupil  loads. 

♦  Budget  cuts  have  heightened  racial  tensions  in  communities.    Resentment 
over  the  perceived  costs  of  Special  Education  and  Bilingual  programs  is  a 
major  reason  why  Proposition  2  1/2  overrides  have  failed. 


VI 


Holyoke 


Holyoke  Public  Schools 


1.  Enrollment  and  Budget 

Holyoke's  enrollment  has  grown  by  approximately  1,000  students  in  the  past 
seven  years,  although  it  has  remained  stable  in  the  past  year.  Approximately 
60%  of  the  students  are  minority,  with  Hispanic  students  representing  the 
largest  racial /ethnic  category  (55%). 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  city-approved  portion  of  Holyoke's  school  budget 
decreased  by  $5.7  million,  or  19%,  after  being  level-funded  in  the  previous 
three  years.   In  addition,  $2.3  million  in  utility,  maintenance  and  insurance 
costs  previously  contributed  by  the  city  have  been  shifted  to  the  school  budget, 
without  a  concurrent  transfer  of  appropriated  funds.   Some  of  these  costs  will 
be  charged  against  grants  that  previously  paid  for  direct  services.  Voters 
defeated  a  Proposition  2  1/2  override  for  the  schools  in  June,  despite  an 
override  capacity  of  $21  million.   At  present,  state  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  funds  account  for  21%  of  the  school  department's 
operating  budget. 


2.  Staffing  and  Class  Size 

In  response  to  budget  cuts,  170  non-tenured  teachers  received  lay-off  notices 
in  April,  and  131  tenured  teachers  were  laid-off  after  the  override  was 
defeated.  This  has  created  a  36%  reduction  in  the  teaching  staff  over  the  past 
two  years,  as  well  as  a  39%  reduction  in  administrative  staff,  a  20%  reduction 
in  support  staff  (custodians,  clerks,  etc.)  and  the  virtual  elimination  of 
instructional  aides.   Of  those  teachers  that  remain,  over  150  have  been 
assigned  to  positions  in  courses  and  at  grade  levels  for  which  they  have  no 
prior  experience  and,  in  many  instances,  no  prior  training. 

The  Superintendent  directed  building  principals  to  create  classrooms  at  grades 
K-10  at  a  ratio  of  one  teacher  for  every  35  enrolled  students,  with  a  15-1  ratio 
at  grades  11  and  12  to  account  for  elective  courses.  Classes  of  between  36  and 
42  students  were  observed,  whereas  no  class  contained  over  30  students  in  the 
previous  year.   Individual  high  school  teachers  reported  total  teaching  loads 
of  160  (English),  175  (math)  and  187  (biology).  The  overcrowding  is 
underscored  in  Holyoke  by  several  new  facilities  with  empty  classrooms 
adjacent  to  those  too  filled  to  accommodate  Bilingual  and  Special  Needs 
students  ready  for  mainstreaming. 
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3.  Program  Modification  and  Elimination 

At  the  elementary  level,  art,  music,  reading  specialists,  guidance  counselors, 
physical  education,  vice  principals,  and  the  majority  of  support  services  for 
Limited  English  Proficient  and  Special  Needs  students  have  been  eliminated. 
The  virtual  elimination  of  the  popular  full-day  kindergarten  option  has 
already  had  an  impact  on  the  success  of  the  controlled-choice  assignment 
plan.   Mainstreaming  is  impossible  at  current  class  size  levels. 

At  the  middle  school  level,  practical  arts  and  music  have  been  eliminated 
despite  ongoing  student  interest  in  these  courses.  Guidance  services,  foreign 
language  classes  and  most  computer  instruction  have  also  been  eliminated. 
Courses  that  have  been  dropped  were  replaced  in  many  instances  by  study 
halls. 

A  wide  range  of  elective  courses  were  discontinued  at  the  high  school  level, 
particularly  in  Bilingual  and  college  preparatory  areas.  Teachers  carry  six 
classes  per  day. 


4.   Innovative  Programs 

There  is  no  longer  a  Professional  Development  Center,  or  early  release  time 
for  parent  conferences.   Staff  who  received   training  in  innovative  approaches 
have  been  reassigned,  or  laid-off  and  hired  by  more  affluent  neighboring 
districts.   Some  approaches  (small-group  instruction,  language  labs, 
mediation)  have  been  abandoned,  others  (whole  language  methodologies, 
middle  school  clustering)  remain  in  place  but  cannot  be  implemented 
effectively.    The  elimination  of  the  Grants  Management  Administrator  will 
impede  Holyoke's  ability  to  maintain  its  high  level  of  state  and  federal 
discretionary  grants  ($12.6  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1991). 


5.  Instructional  Resources 

Textbooks  were  ordered  in  anticipation  of  class  sizes  of  30  or  less,  which 
dictates  that  texts  be  shared  and  not  leave  the  classroom.  Books  and  supplies 
are  budgeted  at  $50  per  student  (compared  to  $125  per  student  last  year),  which 
has  had  a  particular  impact  on  kindergartens  (where  most  supplies  are 
consumable). 


6.  Special  Education 

School-based  evaluation  teams  have  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  reduced 
evaluation  staff  operating  out  of  a  central  location.   Resource  room 
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enrollments  were  described  as  "going  through  the  roof,"  with  80  students  in  a 
regular  resource  room  throughout  the  day  (compared  with  35  last  year)  and  65 
students  in  a  Bilingual  resource  room  (compared  with  29  last  year).   While 
referrals  from  outside  agencies  have  temporarily  declined  due  to  cuts  in 
staffing  at  those  agencies,  teacher  requests  for  evaluations  to  date  lead 
administrators  to  project  an  increase  in  restrictive  placements.  The  inability 
to  fit  a  wheelchair  into  a  classroom  of  35  students  illustrates  the  system-wide 
restrictions  that  large  class  sizes  impose  on  placing  students  in  least  restrictive 
environments. 


7.  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 

Forty  percent  of  the  Bilingual  staff  and  55%  of  English  as  a  Second  Language 
staff  have  been  cut,  as  well  as  all  remedial  services  for  Bilingual  students 
above  grade  3  and  several  important  college  preparatory  courses  (algebra, 
geometry,  chemistry).   Class  sizes  are  generally  in  violation  of  state 
regulation,  and  large  regular  class  sizes  inhibit  mainstreaming.   There  is  only 
one  TBE  administrator  and  one  TBE  guidance  counselor  for  a  system 
containing  2700  TBE  students  in  16  schools. 


8.  Occupational  Education 

Dean  Vocational  High  School  will  deny  admission  to  200  freshman  due  to 
staffing  reductions.  Safety  and  class  size  guidelines  have  been  exceeded  in 
various  programs  (including  electronics,  graphic  arts  and  machine 
technology),  and  there  are  no  funds  budgeted  for  repair,  replacement  and 
maintenance  of  equipment.  A  variety  of  science,  health  and  physical 
education  classes  have  been  eliminated. 


9.  Extracurricular  Activities 

No  funds  were  budgeted  for  interscholastic  athletics,  and  a  $100  user  fee  per 
participating  student  has  been  imposed.  User  fees  have  also  been  approved 
for  extended  day  programs.  The  vocational  high  school  has  eliminated  the 
student  newspaper,  yearbook  and  prom. 


10.  Transportation 

A  strict  limit  of  one  mile  (K-5)  and  two  miles  (6-12)  has  been  imposed,  and 
individual  buses  carry  50-60  students.  This  reduction  in  service  is  projected  to 
affect  the  success  of  magnet  schools  and  controlled  choice,  encourage  parents 
of  limited  English  Proficient  students  to  opt  out  of  Bilingual  programs  at 
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more  distant  locations,  and  lead  to  increased  dropouts  once  the  weather  turns 
cold. 


11.  Condition  of  Buildings 

Despite  enrollment  trends,  three  elementary  schools  were  closed  in  the  past 
two  years,  creating  enrollments  of  up  to  700  students  at  the  remaining 
elementary  schools.  The  custodial  staff  has  been  reduced  by  half. 
Maintenance  contributions  from  the  city  of  $600,000  have  already  been  shifted 
to  the  school  budget,  and  it  remains  unclear  whether  the  city  will  continue  to 
provide  snow  removal. 


12.  School  Climate 

While  teachers  and  administrators  do  not  report  increased  tension  among 
students  to  date,  levels  of  stress  among  staff  can  already  be  observed.  There  is 
also  growing  resentment  directed  at  TBE  staff  by  regular  education  teachers. 
The  community  also  began  to  complain  that  "native"  (i.e.,  Holyoke  resident) 
teachers  were  being  laid-off  while  "non-natives"  were  retained. 
Demonstrators  at  one  School  Committee  meeting  carried  signs  reading 
"Teach  Them  English"  and  "Send  Them  Home." 


13.  Quotes 

'The  entire  middle  school  concept  has  been  eliminated.   What  we  offer  now 
cannot  be  seriously  called  a  middle  school/' 

'The  uncertainty  over  the  fate  of  636  funding  was  devastating  to  our  parent 
information  efforts." 

'There  is  a  public  perception  that  Bilingual  mandates  have  been  eliminated. 
The  attitude  out  here  seems  to  be  we'll  get  waivers  if  we  are  caught  violating 
a  law,  but  we  won't  get  caught  since  the  Department  of  Education  is  out  of 
Chicopee  and  will  never  monitor  all  the  way  from  Quincy." 
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Positions 

;a)  FIE  staff 
90-91 

(b)  b'lE  Start 
91-92 

(c)  Reductions 

Professional  Staff 
(teachers,  counselors, 
specialists) 

557.4 

354 

203.4 

Administrative  Staff 
(central  office,  principals, 
supervisors,programmers 

57 

35 

22 

Instructional  Aides 

90 

88 

2 

Other  staff 

(custodial,  nurses,  health 

food  service,  clerical) 

128 

102 

26 

as  provided  by  the  Holyoke  Public  Schools 
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Budget  Analysis  -  Holyoke  Public  Schools  -  l^iscsl  Years  1991-1992 
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Function 
I. Instruction 


Fiscal  y^OT  91     Fiscal  Year  '92         Difference 


Reduction 


Teaching  (2100,2300) 

18,385,322.00* 

12,883,274.00* 

-5,502,048.00 

-30% 

Principals(2200) 

1,720,853.00* 

1,387,087.00* 

-333,766.00 

-19% 

Textbooks(2400) 

100,648.00 

6,795.00 

-93,853.00 

-93% 

Educ.Media/Lib.(2500,2600)  245,362.00 

107,810.00 

-137,552.00 

-56% 

Guidance<2700) 

741.478.00 

345,791.00 

-395,687.00 

-53% 

Psychological(2800) 

801,665.00 

632,986.00 

-168,679.00 

-21% 

Health  Education(3200) 

191.167.00 

50.394.00 

-140.773.00 

-74% 

SubTotal  Instructional 

22,186,495.00 

15,414,137.00 

-6,772,358.00 

-3 1  % 

Services 

II. Non-Instructional 

Athletics 

212,422.00 

-0- 

-212,422.00 

-100% 

Student  Bodv  Activities 

25,273.00 

15,140.00 

-10,133.00 

-40% 

Attendanceoioo) 

39,310.00 

-0- 

-39,310.00 

-100% 

Gen.  Administration 

698,758.00 

586,646.00 

-112,112.00 

-16% 

Bldg.  Maintenance 

2,853,289.00 

3,832,142.00** 

+978,853.00 

-  +34% 

Insurance(5200) 

114,118.00 

607,321.00 

+493,203.00 

+432% 

Transportation 

1,716,001.00 

1,620,287.00 

-95,714.00 

-6% 

Civic  Activities 

3,232.00 

-0- 

-3,232.00 

-100% 

Recreation 

38,135.00 

-0- 

-38,135.00 

-100% 

Capital  Outlay 

227,323.00 

258,600.00 

+31,277.00 

+14% 

Tuition-Out  of  Dist.oioo)  1,655,060.00 

1,799,785.00 

+144,725.00 

+9% 

Employee  Benefits<5ioo) 

251,804.00 

193,336.00 

-58,468.00 

-23% 

Rental/Lease<5300) 

181.133.00 

110.837.00 

-70.296.00 

-39% 

SubTotel 

8,015,858.00 

9,024,094.00 

+1,008,236.00 

+13% 

Non-Instructional 

Total  Expenditures 

30,202,353.00 

24,438,231.00 

-5,764,122.00 

-19% 

Bv  School  Committee 

*    Includes  5,188,231.00  E.E.O.G.  of  which  approximately  296,721.00  will  be  used  to 
pay  the  city's  share  of  Health/Life  Insurance  for  those  teachers  compensated 
through  this  grant,  further  reducing  direct  services  to  students.  The  296,721.00  in 
insurance  costs  are  reflected  in  the  (5200)  area. 

**  Includes  the  layoff  of  18  building  custodians  at  $328,302.00  while  making 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  utilities  in  the  amount  of  $1,732,560.00.  Annual 
building  maintenance  agreements  in  the  amount  of  $450,000.00,  heretofore,  not 
provided  for  are  included. 

7 
(0000)  Affects  direct  services  to  students. 

as  orovided  by  schoo]    district 
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TOTAL  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET 


MILLIONS 


1983       1984       1985       1986       1987       1988       1989       1990       1991 


TOTAL  BUDCE1 


THESE  YEARS  ARE  SCHOOL  YEARS 


HISTORY    OF    TOTAL    BUDGET    FOR    THE    HOLYOKE    P'JB! 

INCLUDES    THE    EEOG    FUNDS 


•  •_•  n  i* 


PERCENT  CHANGE 
CITY  FUNDS    TN  CITY  FUNDS 


1983 

13.7 

1964 

14  .8 

1965 

16.7 

1986 

18.3 

1987 

21.5 

1988 

24  .4 

1989 

24  .4 

199  0 

25.0 

1991 

19.2 

6% 
13% 
10% 
17% 
13% 
0% 
2% 
23% 


Holyoke 
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Lawrence  Public  Schools 


1.  Enrollment  and  Budget 

Lawrence  anticipates  an  enrollment  of  approximately  11,000  students  this 
year,  in  line  with  level  enrollment  trends  in  recent  years.   Minority 
enrollment  equals  70-75%  of  the  total,  compared  to  58%  of  the  city 
population. 

Neither  a  school  nor  a  municipal  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  has  been 
approved  to  date.   While  the  School  Committee  requested  a  $34  million 
budget  in  March,  the  mayor  recommended  a  $26  million  budget  (a  $1.3 
million  reduction  from  the  previous  year)  before  requesting  an  additional 
reduction  of  $1.9  million  in  September.   In  addition,  over  $2.6  million  in 
indirect  costs  were  shifted  from  city  to  school  accounts  two  months  after  the 
school  committee  submitted  its  budget  request  to  the  mayor.  At  present 
recommended  levels  of  appropriation,  the  school  budget  will  decline  by  15.5% 
while  the  total  city  budget  (school  plus  non-school)  only  declines  by  4%,  and 
non-school  accounts  would  actually  increase  by  $1  million. 


2.  Staffing  and  Class  Size 

Prior  to  the  September  budget  reduction,  Lawrence  anticipated  the  loss  of  20 
teachers  (2.5%),  80  aides  (31%),  17  custodians  and  other  support  staff  (9%)  and 
three  administrators  (5%).  It  is  now  projected  that  at  least  81  additional 
positions  will  be  lost.  Over  the  past  three  years,  the  custodial  staff  has  been 
cut  in  half,  and  the  administrative  budget  reduced  by  one-third.   Bumping 
rights  have  created  high  levels  of  staff  reassignment  -  28%  last  year,  17%  to 
date  this  year. 

Average  class  size  at  elementary  grades  is  29,  with  17%  of  all  elementary 
classes  containing  over  30  students.  One  eighth  grade  class  of  43  students  was 
observed,  as  well  as  a  kindergarten  of  55  students  (monolingual  English  and 
limited  English  Proficient)  with  two  teachers,  one  aide  and  nine  tables.   At  the 
high  school,  168  academic  sections  and  58  physical  education  sections  enroll 
over  30  students,  with  enrollments  of  over  40  in  science  sections  and  over  50 
in  English  sections  common.  Classes  of  46  (Anatomy  and  Physiology)  and  48 
(Chemistry)  were  observed  with  insufficient  seats  for  students. 
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3.  Program  Modification  and  Elimination 

Lawrence  operates  with  a  K-8/high  school  structure.  At  the  K-8  level, 
practical  arts,  instrumental  music,  full-day  kindergartens,  field  trips  (except 
those  privately  funded)  and  grade  6-8  electives  have  been  eliminated.   Art 
and  vocal  music  now  alternate  90  minutes  per  week,  and  escaped  total 
elimination  because  of  a  collective  bargaining  provision  that  requires 
planning  periods  for  teachers. 

At  the  high  school,  foreign  languages,  business,  practical  arts  and  music  were 
severely  cut.  There  are  six  guidance  counselors,  two  art  teachers  and  one 
music  teacher  for  2000  students.  Three  assistant  principals  operate  without 
secretaries,  and  must  do  their  own  calling  to  parents  when  students  are 
absent. 


4.  Impact  on  Innovative  Programs 

Lawrence  has  budgeted  only  $4,000  for  staff  development  with  a  staff  of  1300 
and  must  rely  on  in-house  volunteer  efforts.   The  Early  Childhood 
Coordinator,  Magnet  School  Facilitators  and  computer  specialists  were 
eliminated.   Small  group  initiatives  and  clustering  have  been  hindered  at  all 
grade  levels.  At  the  high  school,  a  plan  for  total  restructuring  in  grade  9  and 
thematic  10-12  clusters  is  in  jeopardy.  Federal  Chapter  2  funds  were  redirected 
from  the  high  school's  technology  plan  to  its  suspension  program. 


5.  Instructional  Resources 

These  budget  accounts  have  declined  50%  since  Fiscal  Year  1989,  with  a 
purchasing  freeze  currently  in  place.  One  elementary  school  used  its  entire 
budget  to  replace  uninsured  materials  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  its  K-2  annex, 
leaving  no  funds  for  grades  3-8.  There  is  a  severe  shortage  of  books,  especially 
in  Bilingual  classes;  and  the  option  of  photocopying  chapters  when  books  are 
scarce  was  lost  with  the  elimination  of  the  copy  center.  One  high  school  class 
was  observed  where  two  different  texts  were  distributed,  due  to  insufficient 
copies  of  a  single  text.  Second-hand  texts  have  been  purchased  from  more 
affluent  districts. 


6.  Special  Education 

Staff  in  the  Special  Education  program  has  declined  from  235  in  Fiscal  Year 
1989  to  185  presently.  Twenty  percent  of  resource  rooms  and  substantially 
separate  classes  are  anticipated  to  be  in  violation  of  state  regulation 
requirements  for  class  size,  and  monolingual  English  aides  have  been 
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assigned  to  Bilingual  Special  Education  classrooms.  The  elimination  of  four 
Evaluation  Team  Leaders  creates  caseloads  for  the  six  remaining  ETLs  of  300- 
500  students. 


7.  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 

English  as  a  Second  Language  has  basically  been  eliminated  as  a 
supplementary  service,  grades  K-8,  although  the  basic  course  remains  at  the 
high  school.  Over  the  past  three  years,  52  staff  positions  have  been  lost,  with 
half  of  these  cuts  absorbed  in  the  past  year.  The  high  school  operates  with 
only  six  aides  for  26  Bilingual  teachers,  and  Spanish-speaking  business, 
computer  and  industrial  arts  teachers  were  laid-off.   Mainstreaming  is  now 
driven  entirely  by  space  constraints.  The  loss  of  30  aides  may  create  non- 
compliance with  state  regulations  on  class  size  in  up  to  70%  of  all  Bilingual 
classrooms. 


8.  Occupational  Education 

[Lawrence  is  a  member  of  the  Greater  Lawrence  Vocational  Technical 
Regional  School  District,  and  does  not  operate  its  own  occupational  education 
programs.] 


9.  Extracurricular  Activities 

Interscholastic  soccer  and  ice  hockey  have  been  eliminated.   The  reduction  in 
custodial  staffing  has  led  all  buildings  to  be  closed  by  3:00  p.m.,  thereby 
eliminating  all  after-school  activities. 


10.  Transportation 

A  strict  two  mile  limit  has  been  imposed  system-wide,  and  the  elimination  of 
all  regular-education  transportation  above  grade  six  is  under  consideration. 
This  has  increased  safety  concerns,  inhibited  the  attractiveness  of  controlled 
choice,  and  led  parents  to  opt  out  of  Bilingual  programs. 


11.  Condition  of  Buildings 

The  physical  plant  in  Lawrence  is  noticeably  old  and  in  need  of  repair  or 
replacement.   Several  buildings  were  not  originally  designed  for  classroom 
instruction  and  contain  small  and  oddly-shaped  rooms  that  would  be 
crowded  at  enrollment  levels  of  20-25.  The  city,  which  is  responsible  for 
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general  repairs,  employs  only  one  plumber  and  one  electrician  to  service  all 
municipal  buildings,  and  no  longer  pays  for  pest  control.  The  closing  of  two 
elementary  schools  in  recent  years  has  caused  overcrowding  and  situations 
such  as  the  use  of  a  closet  for  speech  and  guidance  counseling.  Custodial 
reductions  have  led  to  unswept  classrooms  that  students  must  sweep  the  next 
morning. 


12.  School  Climate 

Administrative  and  support  staff  reductions  at  the  high  school  have  been 
exacerbated  by  the  city's  removal  of  the  police  patrol  of  the  high  school 
grounds.   With  16  unattended  entrances  to  the  building,  the  principal  must 
spend  significant  time  dispersing  drug  dealers  and  other  non-students  from 
the  area,  and  he  often  uses  a  video  camera  as  a  means  to  disperse  milling 
groups  outside  the  school.   Many  buildings  are  infested  with  rats  and 
cockroaches.   Tension  has  risen  in  the  community  over  what  is  perceived  as 
the  excessive  cost  of  educating  immigrant  students. 


13.  Quotes 

"All  I  want  at  the  moment  are  eight  cans  of  duplicating  fluid." 

"Lawrence  is  basically  a  TBE  district.  It  no  longer  makes  sense  to  treat  regular 
and  TBE  students  differently." 

"We  have  success  in  attracting  corporate  support  for  specific  initiatives,  but 
it's  like  putting  a  Persian  rug  on  a  dirt  floor." 


"I  dread  January  and  February. 


// 
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Positions 

;a)  FIB  staff 
90-91 

(b)  FTE  Staff 
91-92 

(c)  Reductions 

Professional  Staff 
(teachers,  counselors, 
specialists) 

780 

760 

20 

Administrative  Staff 
(central  office,  principals, 
supervisors,programmers 

58 

55 

3 

Instructional  Aides 

258 

178 

80 

Other  staff 

(custodial,  nurses,  health, 

food  service,  clerical) 

195 

178 

17 

as  provided  by  the  Lawrence  Public  Schools 
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Lawrence  Public  Schools 

State  Aid  vs.  Local  Appropriation 


State  Aid  Sent 

To  City  For 

Education 

Amount  City 

Appropriated 

To  Schools 

Amount  Kept 
By  City 

FY '1985 

521,458,752 

S  17,280,375 

i 

4,178,377 

FY '1986 

24,396,046 

19,945,012 

4,451,034 

FY  "1987 

29,015,225 

23,008,893 

6,006,332 

FY  '1988 

34,217,876 

26,552,515 

7,665,361 

FY  '1989 

34,674,097 

30,432,017 

4,242,080 

FY'  1990 

32,152,262 

28,700,000 

3,452,262 

FY '1991 

31,229,557 

27,300,000 

3,929,557 

FY '1992 

25,463,667 

26,000,292   * 

(536,625) 

1 

-  Mayor's  Proposed  Budget 
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Brockton  Public  Schools 


1.  Enrollment  and  Budget 

With  an  anticipated  enrollment  approaching  14,250  students  this  year, 
Brockton  remains  the  fifth  largest  district  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Enrollment  has  remained  relatively  stable  in  recent  years,  although  the 
district  is  already  aware  of  108  local  students  that  have  enrolled  in  Avon 
under  the  recently  enacted  School  Choice  program. 

After  two  years  of  relatively  modest  reductions  from  a  Fiscal  Year  1989  budget 
level  of  $49.5  million,  the  city  council  appropriated  $42.9  million  for  the 
schools  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.   In  addition,  maintenance  contributions  out  of  city 
accounts  have  declined  from  $300,000  to  $50,000,  and  only  two  of  seven  school 
department  unions  have  agreed  to  defer  scheduled  raises  (4%  in  September 
and  4%  in  February).   Chapter  70  reductions  to  offset  tuition  payments  under 
the  School  Choice  program  could  also  exceed  $700,000.  A  proposed  $3.5 
million  override  of  Proposition  2  1/2  was  defeated  on  September  17,  although 
tax  bills  are  currently  at  or  below  pre-Proposition  2  1/2  levels.  The  city  is  also 
seven  months  in  arrears  in  processing  invoices,  which  has  led  several 
vendors  to  supply  the  schools  on  a  C.O.D.  only  basis.   The  School  Committee 
has  voted  to  seek  a  maintenance  of  effort  waiver  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Revenue  in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
funds,  and  other  maintenance  of  effort  problems  are  anticipated  in  specific 
grant  programs. 

2.  Staffing  and  Class  Size 

In  recent  years,  Brockton  has  eliminated  positions  of  194  teachers  (25%),  5.5. 
administrators  (9%),  13.5  instructional  aides  (9%),  37  support  staff  (18%)  and 
110  custodians  (62%).  Nearly  25%  of  the  remaining  teachers  have  been 
reassigned  to  new  subject  areas  or  grade  levels.  The  team  observed  an 
elementary  art  teacher  who  taught  in  the  high  school  for  over  20  years,  a 
middle-school  earth  science  teacher  who  taught  high  school  chemistry  for  32 
years,  an  itinerant  elementary  physical  education  teacher  who  previously 
taught  swimming  at  the  high  school,  and  an  entire  middle  school  cluster 
team  containing  no  teachers  with  previous  middle  school  experience. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  all  elementary  classes  have  over  30  students  enrolled, 
with  an  average  class  size  of  35-36,  and  peak  elementary  class  sizes  of  43.  At 
junior  high  schools  and  high  school,  25%  and  40%  of  major-subject  classes, 
respectively,  enroll  over  30  students.   An  economics  class  of  43  and  a  social 
studies  grade  9  class  of  36  were  observed  at  the  high  school,  as  well  as  a  junior 
high  school  computer  class  where  space  limitations  force  half  of  the 
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enrollment  each  period  into  a  study  hall.   Teachers  reported  pupil  loads  of  190 
(economics),  300.  (health  and  art)  and  600  (computers),  and  guidance 
counselor  pupil  loads  have  increased  from  300  to  500.   Sixty  students  are 
enrolled  in  one  swimming  class,  with  one  instructor. 

3.  Program  Modification  and  Elimination 

Kindergarten  students  are  now  enrolled  full-day  and  attend  either  three  or 
two  days  a  week,  with  frequency  of  attendance  to  be  reversed  at  the  semester 
break.   Other  elementary  school  cuts  include  the  reduction  of  reading 
specialists  and  librarians,  as  well  as  instruction  time  in  health,  art,  music  and 
physical  education.   Twenty  elementary  classes  receive  no  art  instruction. 
Seventeen  elementary  combination  grades  have  been  created,  without  any 
staff  training. 

Junior  high  schools  have  eliminated  practical  arts,  foreign  languages,  libraries 
and  general  music;  and  reduced  health,  art,  physical  education,  computers 
and  instrumental  and  choral  music.   Department  heads  have  been 
eliminated,  and  specialists  reduced  from  11  to  4  in  each  building.   A 
co-educational  physical  education  class  was  observed  with  only  one  teacher 
and  most  students  sitting  on  bleachers. 

Course  offerings  have  been  reduced  in  all  subject  areas  at  the  high  school, 
where  four  academic  houses  have  been  consolidated  into  three  and  the  third 
floor  of  the  unused  building  is  left  vacant  and  unsupervised.   The 
consolidation  has  created  particular  problems  in  the  lunch  room,  where  some 
students  must  wait  15  minutes  to  get  served  and  the  overflow  must  go 
outside  (at  least  until  the  weather  turns  colder)  to  create  sufficient  table  space. 


4.   Impact  on  Innovative  Programs 

Staff  lay-offs  and  reassignments  and  increased  class  sizes  and  teaching  loads 
have  forced  the  abandonment  of  several  initiatives.   This  was  especially 
obvious  at  the  Huntington  Elementary  School,  where  the  Stars  program  that 
supported  the  mainstreaming  of  special  needs  students  previously  in  502.4 
prototypes  has  been  dropped.  A  strategy  at  the  junior  high  schools  involving 
clustering  and  other  features  of  a  middle  school  program  is  also  in  jeopardy, 
after  three  years  of  staff  training.  Clustering  efforts  at  the  high  school  have 
been  reduced,  heterogeneous  grouping  initiatives  within  clusters  abandoned. 


5.  Instructional  Resources 

No  local  funds  have  been  budgeted  for  books  this  year  or  for  computer  or 
equipment  purchases  for  the  past  three  years,  and  the  supply  budget  for  the 
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current  year  was  reduced  40%.  Grades  1-3  have  no  handwriting  books,  while 
grade  2  reading  books  were  not  delivered  as  of  September  13.  There  are  120 
accounting  texts  for  150  students,  and  40  general  business  texts  for  classes  of  44 
and  50  students.   The  majority  of  high  school  students  interviewed  have  at 
least  one  course  in  which  textbooks  cannot  be  taken  home. 


6.  Special  Education 

Brockton  has  made  great  progress  in  mainstreaming  in  the  past  two  years, 
with  11  substantially  separate  classrooms  eliminated  and  requests  for  full 
evaluations  down  from  760  in  Fiscal  Year  1989  to  292  in  Fiscal  Year  1991. 
These  efforts  are  threatened  by  reductions  in  school-based  teams,  pre-referral 
processes,  and  guidance,  nursing  and  psychological  staff. 


7.  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 

Enrollment  in  the  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  program  has  doubled  in 
the  last  four  years,  with  a  growing  number  of  entering  students  who  have  no 
previous  schooling.   Despite  this  situation,  English  as  a  Second  Language 
services  have  been  eliminated  for  students  in  low  incidence  language  groups, 
assessment  staff  have  been  reassigned  to  classroom  teaching  positions,  and 
teachers  are  forced  to  teach  in  as  many  as  three  disciplines  or  at  more  than 
one  grade  level. 


8.  Occupational  Education 

Brockton  provides  the  majority  of  its  vocational  services  through  its 
membership  in  the  Southeastern  Regional  Vocational  Technical  School 
District.   It  does  offer  five  Chapter  74  programs  at  Brockton  High  School.   To 
date,  these  programs  have  not  been  subjected  to  budget  reductions. 


9.  Extracurricular  Activities 

All  intramural  athletics  were  eliminated  at  the  junior  high  schools  last  year. 
The  high  school  now  charges  a  $50  user  fee  for  interscholastic  athletic 
participation,  with  no  waivers  of  fee  available  for  low-income  students.   The 
district  must  raise  a  total  of  $60,000  through  gate  receipts,  user  fees  and 
solicitation  for  varsity  sports,  and  $53,000  through  solicitation  for  the  junior 
varsity  program. 
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10.  Transportation 

Distance  eligibility  was  increased  to  1.5  miles  at  grades  1-6  and  2.0  miles  at 
grades  7-8.  As  a  result,  1,400  additional  students  now  walk  to  school,  often 
through  unsafe  neighborhoods.   Schools  with  limited  vehicle  access  now  face 
increased  traffic  congestion  as  more  parents  drive  their  children  to  school. 
Lack  of  transportation  has  also  led  parents  of  Limited  English  Proficient 
students  to  remove  these  students  from  Bilingual  programs. 


11.  Condition  of  Buildings 

A  critical  needs  list  of  capital  improvements  totalling  $3.4  million  remains 
unfunded.   Many  doors  with  broken  locks  had  been  chained  shut  until  the 
district  was  cited  by  the  Fire  Department.  One  junior  high  school  was 
observed  with  ceiling  tiles  missing  and  dangling.   School  employees  are 
required  to  patch  holes  manually  in  access  roads  and  parking  lots.  The 
playground  at  one  elementary  school  was  tarred,  and  the  parking  lot  and  field 
lines  painted,  through  parent  contributions. 


12.  School  Climate 

There  is  increased  concern  for  safety,  especially  at  the  high  school,  after  the 
reduction  in  security  staff  and  the  unavailability  of  teachers  and 
administrators  for  hall  monitoring.    The  unsupervised  third  floor  of  the 
closed  house  and  overcrowded  lunch  periods  create  further  concerns  at  the 
high  school.   Staff  resentment  has  been  reported  between  regular  education 
teachers  and  Special  Education /Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Teachers. 


13.  Quotes 

"Suspensions  tripled  last  year  when  the  opportunity  for  peer  recognition  in 
extracurricular  activities  was  eliminated." 

"Reforms  that  were  beginning  to  work  are  being  dismantled,  without  anyone 
even  asking  what  they  have  accomplished." 

"Parents  used  to  be  proud  to  have  our  children  in  the  Brockton  schools;  now 
we  have  to  apologize." 
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Positions 

,a)  FTE  start 
90-91 

(b)  FTE  Staff 
91-92 

(c)  Reductions 

Professional  Staff 
(teachers,  counselors, 
specialists) 

767 

573 

194 

Administrative  Staff 
(central  office,  principals, 
supervisors,programmers 

61 

55.5 

5.5 

Instructional  Aides 

167 

153.5 

13.5 

Other  staff 

(custodial,  nurses,  health, 

food  service,  clerical) 

203 

166 

37 

as  provided  by  the  Brockton  Public  Schools 
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Chelsea  Public  Schools 


1.  Enrollment  and  Budget 

Chelsea  projects  an  enrollment  of  3756  students  in  pre-  kindergarten  through 
grade  12  during  the  current  school  year.  There  is  no  indication  to  date  that  the 
nearly  two  week  delay  in  opening  the  schools  has  led  to  a  decline  in 
enrollment. 

Last  year,  the  Chelsea  schools  operated  on  a  budget  of  $15.9  million,  exclusive 
of  contributions  from  and  grants  generated  by  Boston  University.  The  City 
Council  requested  that  the  budget  be  reduced  to  $11.6  million  in  the  current 
year,  although  to  date  the  Superintendent  has  instituted  reductions  that  bring 
the  actual  spending  level  down  to  $14.5  million.  The  Superintendent  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  school  system  would  be  "academically  counterfeit  and 
emotionally  and  physically  unsafe"  at  the  funding  level  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  In  addition,  while  the  school  budget  was  trimmed  by  the 
originally  requested  15  percent,  other  city  departments  did  not  follow  suit, 
resulting  in  the  layoff  of  58  teachers,  while  only  seven  police  officers  and 
firefighters  were  laid  off. 

Additional  budget  constraints  have  been  imposed  upon  the  school  district  by 
the  transfer  of  $50,000  in  indirect  costs  onto  state  and  federal  grants,  and  the 
delays  in  processing  invoices  that  have  led  several  vendors  to  withhold 
further  services  to  the  school  system. 

The  Receiver  for  the  City  of  Chelsea  had  visited  several  of  the  schools  at  the 
time  of  the  team  visit,  but  had  yet  to  meet  formally  with  the  Superintendent 
or  School  Committee. 


2.  Staffing  and  Class  Size 

Fifty-eight  professional  staff,  four  administrators  and  seven  other  staff 
members  were  lost  in  response  to  budget  cuts.  The  layoffs  were  accomplished 
by  sending  notices  to  all  teachers,  then  recalling  on  the  revised  school 
configuration,  which  eliminated  middle  schools.  Chelsea  now  operates  K-8 
schools,  which  were  staffed  with  teachers  holding  elementary  education 
certificates  only.  In  total,  25%  of  the  teaching  positions  were  eliminated,  and 
24%  of  the  remaining  teachers  have  been  reassigned  to  positions  for  which 
they  have  little  or  no  experience.  Teachers  were  not  notified  of  new 
assignments  until  August  23. 

Eighteen  elementary  classrooms  (22%)  have  30  or  more  students,  and  three  of 
these  contain  more  than  40  students.  Most  of  the  overcrowded  classes 
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observed  by  the  team  were  at  grades  six,  seven  and  eight  -  the  grades  that  have 
been  relocated  into  the  elementary  buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
preschool  program  that  has  been  introduced  at  the  Williams  School  is  staffed 
with  two  teachers  and  two  aides  for  every  15  students.  High  school  class  size 
data  was  not  available,  although  it  is  projected  that  the  adoption  of  the 
"Copernican"  trimester  scheme  will  reduce  the  size  of  individual  classes. 


3.  Program  Modification  and  Elimination 

Last  year,  Chelsea  operated  a  middle  school  for  grades  six  and  seven  and 
educated  grade  eight  students  at  the  high  school.  This  year  the  middle  school 
was  closed,  and  the  system  shifted  to  an  elementary /high  school 
organization.  Two  of  the  four  elementary  schools  enroll  students  K-8,  while 
the  other  two  smaller  elementary  schools  enroll  students  K-7.  One  of  the  two 
larger  elementary  schools  also  houses  the  pre-school  program  in  a  separate 
wing.  At  the  newly  expanded  elementary  level,  practical  arts  and  school 
librarians  have  been  eliminated,  while  art  and  physical  education  are  handled 
by  one  traveling  teacher  in  each  discipline  who  is  responsible  for  training 
classroom  teachers.  Music  instruction  continues  to  be  provided,  primarily 
through  Boston  University  staff  and  students.  Students  in  grades  seven  and 
eight  now  spend  their  entire  day  in  self-contained  classrooms,  where  the 
teacher  receives  only  a  25-minute  break. 

The  high  school  has  eliminated  automotive  shop,  woodworking,  electricity 
and  Italian  electives,  and  has  reduced  guidance,  business  education,  health, 
printing  and  physical  education.  Under  the  new  Copernican  model,  each  high 
school  student  enrolls  in  two  academic  courses  per  trimester,  which  meet  for 
90  minutes  per  day.  One  effect  of  the  system  is  to  reduce  the  teacher  load  at 
any  given  time,  while  requiring  the  teachers  to  instruct  an  additional  class  of 
students  over  the  course  of  a  year  (six  sections,  two  per  trimester,  versus  five 
sections  that  meet  all  year). 


4.   Innovative  Programs 

Certain  innovative  initiatives  have  been  lost:  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
clusters,  and  the  Renaissance  (alternative  instruction  in  grades  10-12)  and 
Voyager  (off-site  instruction  for  older  students)  programs  at  the  high  school. 
The  Project  Care  Chapter  One  and  special  education  mainstreaming  effort  at 
the  Shurtleff  School  have  been  reduced,  due  to  a  reduction  in  assigned 
Chapter  One  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  several  other  programs  have  been 
sustained,  primarily  because  they  are  funded  through  in-kind  contributions 
from  Boston  University  or  grants.  Funds  from  RJR  Nabisco  support  an 
afternoon-evening  diploma  program  at  the  high  school,  while  a  Davis 
Foundation  grant  sustains  an  Early  Childhood  initiative  at  the  Williams 
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School.  These  grants  and  others  will  bring  nearly  $4  million  into  the  Chelsea 
schools  over  a  3-5  year  period.  While  these  initiatives  are  popular,  their 
ongoing  funding  in  the  face  of  cuts  in  other  programs  create  the  impression 
of  "haves  and  have-nots"  within  the  system.  This  is  particularly  pronounced 
in  the  areas  of  Transitional  Bilingual  and  Special  Education,  where  budget 
cuts  have  impeded  clustering  and  mainstreaming  initiatives;  and  at  the 
upper  elementary  grades,  where  class  size  is  extremely  high. 

Innovation  in  Chelsea  has  clearly  been  driven  by  budget  considerations  in  the 
current  school  year.  While  the  Copernican  model  appears  to  be  popular  at 
this  early  point  in  the  year,  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  its  ultimate  effectiveness, 
especially  since  minimal  staff  development  was  provided  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  transition.  The  return  to  self-contained  classrooms  for  the  education 
of  seventh  and  eighth  graders  is  also  a  concern,  since  this  structure  does  not 
provide  an  optimal  environment  for  the  education  of  early  adolescents. 


5.  Instructional  Resources 

With  the  exception  of  the  Early  Childhood  program,  there  is  a  general 
shortage  of  instructional  materials  throughout  the  system.  In  part  this  is  due 
to  inadequate  budgeting  for  books  and  materials,  typified  by  the  $48,000 
allocation  for  53  classrooms  and  three  buildings  at  the  Williams  School.  The 
situation  is  compounded  by  the  unwillingness  of  vendors  to  continue  to 
service  the  Chelsea  system  in  light  of  the  City's  delinquency  in  processing 
invoices.  Staff  at  each  school  visited  reported  that  orders  filed  in  August  had 
yet  to  be  filled. 

The  textbook  shortage  is  particularly  acute  in  the  larger  classrooms,  where 
students  must  share  books  and  are  unable  to  take  them  home.  One  advantage 
of  the  Copernican  system  at  the  high  school  is  that  textbook  shortage 
situations  are  alleviated  by  the  trimester  schedule.  Principals  and  teachers 
continue  to  pool  materials,  with  one  auditorium  stage  filled  with  random 
books;  and  more  than  one  administrator  suggested  that  a  weekend  search  of 
closets  would  turn  up  additional  volumes.  Still,  one  principal  continues  to, 
in  his  words,  "beg"  wealthier  suburban  systems  for  their  discarded  texts. 


6.    Special  Education 

An  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Special  Services  has  assumed 
administrative  duties  for  Chelsea's  special  education  programs,  while  staffing 
cuts  have  also  occurred  at  the  team  leader,  counselor  and  psychologist  levels. 
Chelsea  is  also  seeking  a  waiver  to  allow  15/1  ratios  in  substantially  separate 
classrooms.  Previous  mainstreaming  efforts  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
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growing  size  of  regular  education  classrooms,  and  several  additional 
substantially  separate  classrooms  have  been  created. 

Chelsea  spends  35%  of  its  school  budget  on  the  12%  of  its  student  population 
in  special  education  programs.  Many  of  these  students  are  in  private 
placements  that  are  currently  jeopardized  by  the  City  of  Chelsea's  delinquent 
bill  paying.  Advocates  have  already  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Attorney  General's  office  on  this  issue,  and 
legal  action  has  been  threatened  if  outstanding  bills  are  not  paid. 


7.    Transitional  Bilingual  Education 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Special  Services  has  also  assumed 
administrative  responsibilities  in  this  program  area,  although  one  certified 
Bilingual  teacher  is  "in  charge"  at  both  the  elementary  and  the  high  school 
level.  The  Bilingual  programs  have  been  hit  hardest  in  the  current  round  of 
budget  reductions,  with  one-third  of  the  Bilingual  aides  laid  off.  Eight 
Bilingual  teaching  slots  were  reported  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  and 
mainstreaming  efforts  were  being  frustrated  by  the  large  size  of  regular 
education  classrooms.  Administrators  also  report  significant  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  parents  of  limited  English-proficient  students  to  have  their 
children  assigned  to  schools  with  Bilingual  programs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city. 


8.  Occupational  Education 

Chelsea  is  a  member  of  the  Northeastern  Regional  Vocational  Technical 
School  district.  In  addition,  it  also  offers  programs  in  electricity /electronics 
and  printing  at  the  high  school.  Automotive  and  woodworking  programs, 
which  were  also  given  at  the  high  school  in  the  past,  have  been  eliminated, 
while  those  programs  that  were  retained  have  been  reduced. 


9.    Extracurricular  Activities 

Most  junior  varsity  sports  have  been  eliminated,  as  well  as  varsity  track.  The 
majority  of  clubs  have  also  been  eliminated. 


10.    Transportation 

The  consolidation  of  programs  at  the  K-8  level  has  actually  led  to  an  increase 
in  transportation  services  compared  to  last  year.  The  situation  has  been 
exacerbated  by  overcrowding  at  two  of  the  elementary  schools,  which  has 
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forced  the  district  to  assign  students  to  schools  on  the  other  side  of  the  district. 
Despite  this  increased  transportation  activity,  crossing  guards  have  been 
reduced  from  43  to  17. 


11.    Condition  of  Buildings 

Chelsea  has  not  built  a  new  public  school  facility  since  1909,  and  a  recent  effort 
to  obtain  state  funds  for  capital  construction  failed  when  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  refused  to  allocate  $71,000  for  planning.  Many  buildings  are 
inadequate  (e.g.,  no  cafeteria  at  the  high  school),  custodial  staff  have  been 
reduced,  and  leaking  roofs  and  gymnasium  floors  need  repair.  Despite  these 
conditions,  the  schools  are  well  maintained.  They  are  also  uncommonly  large 
buildings-  both  the  Williams  and  the  Shurtleff  elementary  schools  enroll 
more  students  than  the  high  school  -  which  alleviates  the  sense  of 
overcrowding.  Space  limits  are  rapidly  being  reached,  however,  particularly  at 
the  Shurtleff. 


12.    School  Climate 

The  reduction  or  elimination  of  counselors,  particularly  the  complete 
elimination  of  crisis  intervention  counselors,  could  ultimately  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  school  climate.  Discipline,  which  had  been  the  major  issue 
at  the  high  school  last  year,  seems  to  be  improving  to  date,  with  great  stress 
placed  on  defining  and  enforcing  rules  for  student  conduct.  Grant  funds  that 
have  been  brought  into  the  system,  as  well  as  in-kind  contributions  of 
students  and  faculty  from  Boston  University,  do  much  to  improve  the 
climate  in  the  Chelsea  schools.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  though,  whether  the 
Copernican  classroom  model  at  the  high  school,  and  the  return  of  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  to  a  self-contained  elementary  operational  model,  will 
have  an  impact  as  the  year  progresses.  There  has  also  been  no  decision  yet 
regarding  how  to  make  up  the  days  missed  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 


13.   Quotes 

"If  the  police  or  fire  departments  hadn't  opened  in  September,  you  can  bet 
that  the  state  would  have  done  something  about  it.  When  the  schools  didn't 
open,  nobody  did  anything." 
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Positions 

»  FTE  staff 
90-91 

(b)  FTE  Staff 
91-92 

(c)  Reductions 

Professional  Staff 
(teachers,  counselors, 
specialists) 

296 

238 

58 

Administrative  Staff 
(central  office,  principals, 
supervisors,programmers 

22 

18 

4 

Instructional  Aides 

50 

52 

+2 

Other  staff 

(custodial,  nurses,  health, 

food  service,  clerical) 

152 

145 

7 

as  provided  by  the  Chelsea  Public  Schools 
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School  District  Financial  Summaries 

Part  of  our  effort  to  analyze  the  impact  of  budget  cuts  in  urban  school  districts 
has  involved  a  review  of  support  for  education  from  various  sources.   To 
facilitate  this  review,  we  have  prepared  financial  summaries  for  each 
community  that  we  visited.  These  summaries  include  local  budget  data  for 
the  previous  school  year  (Fiscal  Year  1991).  plus  state  and  federal  support  for 
both  last  year  and  the  current  school  year  (Fiscal  Year  1992). 

Four  components  are  contained  in  a  school  district's  operating  budget  for  any 
given  year.   These  components  are  organized  on  the  financial  summaries  as 
follows: 

1.  Appropriated  School  Committee  Budget 

This  is  the  amount  that  the  School  Committee  obtains  from  the  local 
appropriating  authority  (town  meeting  or  city  council).   Against  this  figure, 
we  list  categories  of  local  aid  that,  while  related  to  education,  are  paid  into  the 
General  Fund  and  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  applied  to  support  of  the 
public  schools.   The  sum  of  these  payments  is  identified  as  Cherry  Sheet 
Total. 

2.  Municipal  Contribution 

Cities  and  towns  also  make  payments  from  and  provide  services  funded  by 
the  non-school  portion  of  the  municipal  budget.    These  might  include  health 
and  life  insurance  premiums,  snow  removal  and  other  maintenance  items, 
police  patrols  and  crossing  guards,  etc.  Against  this  figure,  we  list  the  local  aid 
payment  known  as  Additional  Assistance.   This  payment  has  been  employed 
since  Fiscal  Year  1985  as  a  means  of  distributing  local  aid  that  in  previous 
years  had  been  delivered  to  communities  through  the  Chapter  70  account.   As 
with  the  Cherry  Sheet  items  in  (1)  above,  Additional  Assistance  is  paid  into  a 
community's  General  Fund. 

Please  note  that  a  community's  tuition  payments  for  Special  Education  and 
Occupational  Education  are  treated  differently  in  the  local  budget  process. 
Tuition  payments  for  Special  Education  placements  are  charged  against  the 
appropriated  school  committee  budget  and  reimbursed  in  part  through 
Chapter  70  payments.   Assessments  for  regional  vocational  schools  are  paid  by 
the  community  out  of  the  municipal  contribution  rather  than  the 
appropriated  school  committee  budget  and  are  reimbursed  in  part  through 
the  Chapter  70  payments. 
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3.  State  Grants 

In  addition  to  the  categories  of  state  aid  already  listed,  school  districts  also 
receive  education  grants  under  specific  categorical  and  discretionary 
programs.  These  payments  are  earmarked  for  school  purposes  and 
supplement  the  level  of  municipal  support. 

4.  Federal  Grants 

The  federal  government  also  delivers  educational  grants  directly  to  school 
districts,  over  and  above  state  and  local  support. 

In  addition  to  a  school  district's  operating  budget,  a  capital  budget  can  also  be 
identified,  representing  the  cost  of  financing  school  construction  and  major 
renovations.  These  costs  are  listed  separately  as  Capital  Debt  Service  on  the 
municipal  side  of  the  summary  and  are  offset  by  School  Building  Assistance 
grant  reimbursements  from  the  Commonwealth  (listed  as  School 
Construction). 

At  the  bottom  of  each  financial  summary,  we  have  also  included  data  on  per 
pupil  expenditure,  community  and  school  population  and  local  tax  rates. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCE 
HOLYOKE 


ANNUAL  SCHOOL  BUDGET       BUOGET 
FY  91  AMOUNT 


STATE  &  FEDERAL 


STATE/FED 
ESTIMATES 
FY  91 


STATE/FED 

ESTIMATES 

FY  92 


Appropriated 

School  Committee  Budget 

Municipal    Contribtrt 'on 

Total 


State  Grants 


Federal  Grants 


Total  School  Budget 


Chapter  70 

Pupil  Transportation 
Special  Recreation 
State  Wards 

24,200,000     Cherry  Sheet  Total 

5,812,934     Additional  Assistance 

30,012,934       Total 

Equal  Educational  Oppty. 
Magnet  Education 
Equal  Ed.  Improvement 
School  Improvement  Councils 
Horace  Mam 
School  Lunch 
Elderly  Lunch 
6,205,193     State  Grants  Total 

3,650,885      Federal  Grants 

39,869,012       Total  State/Federal 


17,006,708 

548,734 

1,457 

15,664 


17,006,708 

630,415 

0 

0 


17,572,563    17,637,123 
4,323,365      763.384 


21,895,928 

18, 

,400,507 

5,188,231 

5, 

,188,231 

453,218 

385,235 

449,213 

449  214 

13,107 

0 

5.106 

0 

64,111 

70,422 

32,205 

0 

6,205,193 

6 

,093,102 

3,650,885 

3 

,650,885 

31,752,006 

28, 

,144,494 

Capital  Debt  Service 


9,357,965 


School  Construction 


4,991,309    4,872,028 


STATISTICAL  0ATA 


Per  Pupil  FY  90 


4,463 


School  Enrollment 

FY 

90 

Public 

7,641 

Private 

1,796 

Total 

9,437 

Population  FY  90 

43,704 

Total  Tax  Rate  FY 

91 

8.34 
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MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  SCKCOl  FINANCE 
LAURENCE 


ANNUAL  SCHOOL  BUDGET       BUDGET 
FY  91  AMOUNT 


STATE  &  FEDERAL 


STATE/FED 
ESTIMATES 
FY  91 


STATE/FED 

ESTIMATES 

FY  92 


Appropriated 

School  Committee  Budget 

Municipal  Contribution 


State  Grants 


Federal  Grants 


27,300.000 
8,852,128 


Chapter  70 

Pupil  Transportation 
Special  Recreation 
State  Wards 

Cherry  Sheet  Total 

Additional  Assistance 

Total 


27,040,096    25,113,557 
639,204      110,140 
2036 


27,681,336         25,223,697 

3,384,283  239,970 

31,065,619    25,463,667 


Total  School  Budget 


Equal  Educational  Oppty. 

6,879,544 

6,879,544 

Magnet  Education 

652,663 

554,764 

Equal  Ed.  Improvement 

215,277 

215,277 

School  Improvement  Councils 

18,633 

0 

Horace  Mam 

5,656 

0 

School  Lunch 

98,396 

99,258 

Elderly  Lunch 

0 

0 

7,870,169 

State  Grants  Total 

7,870,169 

7,748,843 

5,091,700 

Federal  Grants 

5,091,700 

5,091,700 

49,113,997 

Total  State/Federal 

44, 027, 488 

38,304,210 

Capital  Debt  Service 


5,602,688 


School  Construction 


4,345,370  4,197,000 


STATISTICAL  DATA 


Per  Pupil     FY  90 


4,098 


School  Enrollment 

FY 

90 

Public 

10,701 

Private 

2,862 

Total 

13,563 

Population  FY  90 

70,207 

Total  Tax  Rate  FY 

91 

9.55 
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MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  SCHOOl  FINANCE 
BROCKTON 


ANNUAL  SCHOOL  BUDGET        8U0GET 
FY  91  AMOUNT 


STATE  &  FEDERAL 


STATE/FED     STATE/FED 

ESTIMATES     ESTIMATES 

FY  91         FY  92 


Appropriated 

School  Committee  Budget 

Municipal  Contribution 

Total 


State  Grants 
Federal  Grants 

Total  School  Budget 


Chapter  70 

Pupil  Transportation 
Special  Recreation 
State  Wards 

48,310.421      Cherry  Sheet  Total 

10,426,183     Additional  Assistance 

58.736,604       Total 

Equal  Educational  Oppty. 
Magnet  Education 
Equal  Ed.  Improvement 
School  Improvement  Councils 
Horace  Mann 
School  Lunch 
Elderly  Lunch 
3,355,693     State  Grants  Total 

4,831,355     Federal  Grants 

66,923,652       Total  State/Federal 


29,237,296 

29,237,295 

1,093,534 

1,022,708 

2,411 

0 

108,300 

0 

30,441,541 

30,260,0C3 

12,552,664 

5,424,063 

42,994,205 

35,684,066 

3,238,189 

3,238,189 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25,799 

0 

7,246 

0 

84,459 

84,750 

0 

0 

3,355,693 

3,322,939 

4,831,355     4,831,355 


51,181,253    43,838,360 


Capital  Debt  Service 


3,116,065 


School  Construction 


1,284,888     1,284,887 


STATISTICAL  DATA 


Per  Pupil     FY  90 


4,171 


School  Enrollment  FY 

90 

Public 

14,738 

Private 

1,652 

Total 

16,390 

Population  FY  90 

92.788 

Total  Tax  Rate  FY  91 

11.37 
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CHELSEA 


AKkUAL    SCHOCX    BUDGET  3U0GEI 

FY    9",  AMOUNT 


STATE   &    FEDERAL 


STATE/FED  STATE/r'ED 

ESTIMATES  ESTIMATES 

FY   91  FY   92 


Appropriated 

School    Committe-e   Budget 

Municipal    Con: r ibut ion 


Chapter   70 

Pupil    Transportation 
Special    Recreation 
State  Wards 

12,276,102  Cherry  Sheet    Total 


4.579,27. 


Additional   Assistance 


9.036,966  9,036,966 

232.051  240.131 

0  0 

44,836  0 

9,313,853  9,277,097 

6,484,918  4, 27-, 507 


Total 


15,798.771    13,551,604 


State  Grants 


2.016,77t 


Equal    Educational   Oppty. 
Magnet   Education 
Equal    Ed.    ltnpr overrent 
School    improvement    Councils 
Horace  Mam 
School    Lunch 
Elderly  Lunch 
State  Grants   Total 


1,213.487 

1,813,487 

144,000 

122,400 

0 

0 

6.211 

0 

2.244 

0 

36,407 

3-'-,  933 

14,427 

0 

2,016,776 

1,970,820 

Federal  Grants 


1,800,00:      Federal  Grants 


1,800.000  1.800,000 


t  *■"■'*■  » 


Total    School    Budget 


20.972,152 


Total   State/Federal 


19,615,547  17,322,424 


Capital    Debt    Service 


School    Construction 


22.084 


22,084 


STATISTICAL   DATA 


Per   Pupil      FY   90 


4,75: 


School    Enrol  lrr«ent    FY 

90 

Public 

3.56C 

Private 

747 

Total 

4,307 

Population   FY  90 

28,710 

Total    Tax  Rate  FY  91 

8.49 
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Presentation  to  the  Board  of  Education 
September  26, 1991 


Introduction 
Robert  Blumenthal 

As  Rhoda  mentioned  in  her  introduction,  our  effort  has  been  directed  at 
addressing  the  crisis  in  four  particular  urban  school  districts:  Holyoke, 
Lawrence,  Brockton,  and  Chelsea.  This  involved  a  two-part  strategy.  First,  to 
send  a  team  into  the  districts  to  observe  the  conditions  created  by  budget 
shortfalls;  and  next  to  develop  a  series  of  recommendations  on  how  to 
respond  to  this  situation.   The  red-bound  volume  that  the  Board  received  this 
week  represents  the  first  part  of  our  effort. 

Visits  were  conducted  to  Holyoke,  Lawrence  and  Brockton  during  the  week  of 
September  9th.   The  team  spent  one  full  day  in  each  district.   We  could  not 
visit  the  Chelsea  schools  at  the  time  because  of  the  delayed  opening  in 
Chelsea;  so,  as  a  result,  we  visited  Chelsea  yesterday  (Wednesday,  September 
25th).   We  intend  to  update  the  red-bound  volume  with  a  section  on  our 
Chelsea  visit  and  to  make  the  revised  report  available  to  the  Board  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Team  members  were  selected  from  various  areas  of  the  Department,  in  an 
effort  to  create  a  balanced  group  that  could  look  at  all  aspects  of  school 
operations.   I  am  Bob  Blumenthal  from  the  Legal  Office  and  to  my  left  is  Jay 
Sullivan  of  the  Business  Office.   Sitting  next  to  Jay  is  Pamela  Kaufmann  of  the 
Bureau  of  Program  Audit  and  Assistance  in  the  Division  of  Special 
Education.   To  Pam's  left  is  Dan  French,  from  the  Bureau  of  Student 
Development  and  Health  in  the  Division  of  School  Programs.   There  is  a  fifth 
member  of  our  team,  Beverly  Miyares,  who  is  sitting  in  the  audience  behind 
me.   Beverly  is  recuperating  from  an  illness  and  is  therefore  unable  to 
participate  in  this  presentation,  but  she  did  make  all  of  the  school  visits  and 
remains  a  critical  member  of  our  team. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  of  the  local  administrators 
and  principals,  teachers  and  students.  Particularly  I  would  like  to  note  what 
can  honestly  be  described  as  the  heroic  efforts  of  school-based  staff  and 
students  to  carry  on  with  teaching  and  learning  in  the  very  seriously 
impaired  educational  environment  that  has  been  created  by  budget  cuts. 
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I  believe  the  other  members  of  the  team  would  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  look  at  the  numbers,  and  the  numbers  contained  in  this 
report  are  quite  shocking;  but  it  it  another  thing  to  go  out  to  these  schools  and 
to  see  how  they  are  forced  to  operate.  In  that  regard,  I  would  also  like  to 
acknowledge  that  in  the  audience  today  are  representatives  of  the  various 
districts:  Superintendent  George  Counter  of  Holyoke,  Director  of  Special 
Projects  Eligius  Suziedelis  and  Susan  Dukess  from  Brockton;  and  Lawrence 
High  School  Principal  Steve  Jenkins.   I  hope  I  did  not  overlook  any  of  our 
hosts  who  are  in  the  audience,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  putting  words  in 
their  mouths  when  I  say  that  they  would  more  than  happy  to  host  any  Board 
members  that  are  interested  in  observing  the  conditions  of  these  school 
districts. 

There  may  be  some  questions  as  to  why  these  school  districts  were  selected. 
Some  people  may  feel  that  just  because  these  school  districts  raised  the  issue 
with  the  Attorneys  General's  Office  and  the  Department,  they  have  received 
undue  attention.    But  these  districts  contain  some  of  the  neediest  students  in 
the  Commonwealth.   If  we  simply  look  at  economic  indicators  -  the  AFDC 
rate,  the  free  and  reduced  lunch  rate,  property  wealth  per  student,  net  school 
tax  rate,  and  per  capita  income  -  we  find  the  three  lowest  ranking 
communities  in  the  Commonwealth.    Holyoke  one,  Lawrence  two,  Chelsea 
three,  Brockton  twelfth.   In  terms  of  educational  indicators,  when  we  looked 
at  drop-out  rates:  Chelsea  has  the  state's  highest  drop-out  rate,  Lawrence 
second,  Brockton  fifteenth,  Holyoke  nineteenth.   Failure  rate  on  the  basic 
skills  examination:  Lawrence  the  ninth  highest  failure  rate,  Holyoke  twelfth 
highest,  Chelsea  twentieth,  Brockton  sixty-seventh.   In  health  indicators  such 
as  low  birth  rate  and  teenage  pregnancy  rate:  Holyoke  second,  Lawrence 
ninth,  Chelsea  thirteenth,  and  Brockton  thirty-fourth.    These  additional 
numbers  indicate  the  seriousness  of  need  in  the  communities  in  question. 

Finally,  we  have  attempted  to  organize  our  presentation  to  supplement  the 
data  in  the  reports.  Jay  Sullivan  will  begin  with  a  report  on  staffing  and  class 
size  in  the  four  districts.   Next  Pamela  Kaufmann  will  address  school 
programs;  then  Dan  French  will  discuss  school  climate  and  the  various  issues 
contained  under  that  umbrella;  and  I  will  conclude  with  a  report  on  school 
budgets. 
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Staffing  and  Class  Size 
John  Sullivan 


The  staffing  and  class  size  issues  in  these  communities  impacts  greatly  on 
many  other  issues  you  will  hear  presented  today: 

♦  Programs 

♦  Facility  issues 

♦  Climate 


1.  Staffing 

Each  of  these  communities  has  suffered  a  significant  cut  in  staffing  for  this 
school  year. 


Reductions 

Holvoke 

Lawrence 

Brockton 

Professional 

36.5% 

2.5% 

25% 

Paraprofessional 

41% 

31% 

8% 

Administrative 

39% 

5% 

9% 

Other 

20% 

18% 

At  a  middle  school  we  visited  in  Holyoke,  teaching  staff  was  reduced  from  93 
last  year  to  50  this  school  year. 

In  Lawrence  only  the  superintendent  and  the  personnel  director  are  funded 
through  the  school  budget,  other  administrative  staff  are  funded  with  grant 
funds. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  these  cuts,  a  large  number  of  staff  in  each 
community  have  been  displaced  by  bumping.  While  collective  bargaining 
dictates  the  methods  by  which  staffing  cuts  are  made,each  of  these  cities 
factored  certification  into  the  process.  As  long  as  an  individual  is  certified  in  a 
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particular  area,  they  are  deemed  "qualified"  even  though  they  may  not  have 
any  experience  in  that  discipline. 

In  Holyoke  27%  of  the  staff  has  been  reassigned  this  school  year.  In  Lawrence 
45%  reassigned  in  the  last  2  years. 

In  Brockton  25%  of  the  staff  was  reassigned  this  school  year. 

In  each  of  these  cases  staff  are  now  teaching  in  a  different  building  or  grade 
level  or  in  an  area  in  which  they  have  little  or  no  prior  experience. 

For  instance  in  Holyoke: 

♦  There  has  been  a  50%  staff  turnover  at  the  Donahue  Elementary 
School. 

♦  Eighteen  teachers  at  the  high  school  have  never  taught  at  that  level. 

♦  Four  guidance  counselors  are  now  teaching;  two  have  never  taught 
before. 

♦  A  former  high  school  English  teacher  and  a  middle  school  science 
teacher  now  teach  ESL,  with  no  prior  experience. 

♦  An  architectural  drawing  teacher  is  now  teaching  typing. 

In  Lawrence: 

♦  After  the  resignation  of  a  vice  principal,  an  assistant  SPED 
administrator  was  transferred  into  the  position  and  is  also  responsible 
for  the  Alternative  High  School  as  well. 

In  Brockton: 

♦  A  veteran  high  school  art  teacher  is  now  teaching  at  the  elementary 
level. 

♦  A  high  school  chemistry  teacher  of  32  years  is  now  teaching  middle 
school  earth  science. 

♦  A  high  school  phys.  ed.  teacher  is  now  an  itinerant  elementary 
teacher. 

♦  A  special  education  vision  teacher  is  now  teaching  a  combination 
grade  3-4  classroom. 

♦  In  one  middle  school  duster,  none  of  the  teachers  have  ever  taught 
in  the  middle  grades. 


2.  Class  size 

In  Holyoke  as  a  result  of  reductions,  each  school  through  grade  ten  at  the 
High  school  (including  TBE  and  ESL  programs)  were  assigned  one  teacher  for 
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every  35  students,  because  of  electives,  grades  eleven  and  twelve  were 
assigned  one  teacher  for  every  15  students.Last  year  no  classes  exceeded  25. 
This  year  all  classes  in  grades  K  -  8,  including  TBE  classes,  will  average  30  or 
more  students.  Class  sizes  of  36  -  42  were  observed  during  the  visit. 

In  Lawrence,  17%  of  all  elementary  classes  have  more  than  30  students,  with 
many  in  the  high  30's  and  one  grade  8  class  with  43.At  the  High  school  one 
anatomy  and  Physiology  class  had  48  students,  students  must  use  two  editions 
of  the  textbook,  and  because  this  is  a  lab  class  no  hands  on  instruction  will 
take  place,  the  instructor  will  use  demonstrations  only. 

In  Brockton  89%  of  elementary  classes  have  more  than  30  pupils,half  of  these 
over  35  and  12  classes  over  40.  The  average  class  size  is  35  -  36,  with 
kindergarten  averaging  32.  At  the  secondary  level  25%  of  the  Jr.  high  major 
class  subjects  and  40%  of  the  High  School  major  class  subjects  enroll  more 
than  30  students.  One  swim  class  has  60  students  creating  safety  concerns. 

Staff  reductions  and  class  size  have  resulted  in  significant  under  utilization  of 
space  in  school  buildings.  In  Holyoke  at  the  Donahue  elementary  20%  of  the 
classes  were  empty,  while  many  classes  exceed  37  students.  We  were  told  a 
student  in  a  wheelchair  couldn't  be  mainstreamed  into  a  regular  classroom 
because  the  wheelchair  wouldn't  fit  into  a  class  with  37  students. 
At  the  Peck  Middle  School  all  guidance  offices  are  now  storage  rooms,  the 
music  room  is  used  as  a  detention  room,  the  gym  is  not  used  and  the  Unified 
Arts  wing  is  locked  up. 

In  Lawrence,  many  of  the  classrooms  are  quite  small  and  overcrowding  can 
take  place  with  just  20-25  students.  At  the  Anatomy  class  I  just  mentioned,  6 
students  did  not  have  desks  and  had  to  sit  on  stools  at  the  rear  of  the  class. 

As  a  result  of  class  sizes  and  minimal  staff,  pupil  loads  for  many  teachers  has 
doubled  with  some  teachers  having  loads  of  up  to  189  students. 

In  Holyoke: 

♦  A  high  school  biology  teacher  had  a  pupil  load  of  187,  while  a  math 
teacher  had  175  and  an  English  teacher  with  160. 

In  Brockton: 

♦  A  high  school  economics  teacher  has  a  load  of  188,  last  year  two 
teachers  were  assigned  to  the  same  number. 

♦  A  junior  high  computer  teacher  has  a  student  load  of  750  per  week  as 
students  are  scheduled  for  computer  one  day  a  week. 

♦  A  health /art  teacher  has  a  weekly  load  of  300. 

♦  Guidance  counselor  loads  have  increased  from  300:1  to  500:1  and 
adjustment  counselor  loads  from  140:1  to  340:1. 
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These  loads  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  way  these  subjects  are  taught  (e.g. 
less  individual  instruction,  writing  etc.). 

Between  the  animosity  caused  by  the  many  grievances  filed  by  laid  off  staff 
and  remaining  staff,  the  chaos  resulting  from  reassigned  staff  teaching  outside 
their  disciplines,  and  the  frustration  of  handling  the  increased  pupil  loads,  all 
facets  of  day  to  day  education  have  been  affected  by  these  cuts. 
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School  Programs 
Pamela  Kaufmann 


Overall,  the  Team  observed  a  reduced  capacity  to  address  individual  and 
diverse  learning  needs  of  the  students.  Teachers  and  administrators 
expressed  a  concern  over  the  erosion  of  effective  teaching  practices  and 
methodologies  and  dismantling  of  innovative  programs. 

Examples  of  Courses  eliminated: 

Industrial  Arts,  art,  music,  foreign  language,  library,  English  as  a  Second 
Language  support,  physical  education,  nutrition,  family  and  student  health, 
college  prep  courses  especially  those  for  bilingual  populations. 

There  is  a  movement  towards  combination  and /or  self-contained  classes, 
where  teachers  are  in  the  classrooms  from  the  start  to  the  end  of  the  school 
day,  with  breaks  of  20-25  minutes.   Relief  is  provided  either  by  itinerants  or 
volunteer  "lunch  mothers." 

Teachers  fear  that  there  will  be  a  trend  towards  increased  paper  and  pencil 
worksheet  activities  rather  than  hands  on  or  creative  individualized /small 
group  activities.   There  is  an  increased  rigidity  of  programming  and  reduced 
flexibility  primarily  due  to  scheduling  and  the  reduction  in  electives. 

For  example,  we  observed  a  9th  grade  English  expository  writing  class  of 
nearly  40  students  in  an  overcrowded  room,  where  the  teacher  is  unable  to 
implement  some  of  the  small  group  activities  of  last  year.   As  the  number  of 
students  increased  in  the  classes,  teachers  expressed  concern  over  their 
capacity  to  assign  and  deal  with  homework,  essay  type  assignments,  etc. 

Due  to  the  large  class  sizes,  there  is  an  inability  to  utilize  labs  effectively,  i.e.  in 
one  science  classroom,  there  were  only  20  lab  stations  for  nearly  40  students; 
computer  labs  are  designed  for  no  more  than  30  students,  thus  students  are 
unable  to  access  computer  labs  unless  they  are  redesigned  to  accommodate  the 
additional  students. 

The  Team  observed  lack  of  sufficient  materials  and  textbooks.   For  example, 
in  a  number  of  classes  observed,  students  were  unable  to  take  books  home 
and  books  must  be  shared. 

♦  In  one  social  studies  class,  there  were  two  different  textbooks. 

♦  In  one  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  class,  there  were  no  enough 
English  textbooks  and  students  were  fighting  over  the  English  version. 

♦  In  one  accounting  class,  there  were  only  120  books  for  150  students. 
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Textbook  accounts  for  all  school  districts  have  been  reduced  by  an  average  of 
40-50%.  In  Holyoke,  the  per  pupil  allowance  for  textbooks  was  reduced  from 
$125  to  $50  in  one  year.  In  Lawrence,  there  was  a  freeze  issued  on  supplies 
and  materials  after  one  week  of  school.  In  Chelsea  and  Brockton,  vendors  are 
refusing  to  do  business  with  the  school  system  and  deliver  orders,  until  either 
previous  bills  have  been  paid  or  the  school  district  pays  cash  on  delivery. 
Both  Chelsea  and  Lawrence  are  soliciting  ("begging"  as  one  principal  noted) 
used  books  from  more  wealthy  school  districts.  In  Lawrence,  42  special 
education  classes  were  relocated  to  their  neighborhood  schools.  However, 
some  of  the  equipment  and  materials  were  lost  in  the  move. 


Staff  Development 

There  are  little  or  no  monies  for  staff  development  or  retraining  for  those 
staff  who  are  in  new  assignments.   Where  there  is  staff  development,  it  is 
typically  supported  with  grant  or  foundation  monies.   In  nearly  all  schools, 
the  principal  becomes  the  primary  fund  raiser.   In  one  school  district,  there 
was  only  $4,000  available  for  staff  development. 


Innovative  Programs 

Given  staff  layoffs  and  reassignments,  program  innovations  and  initiatives 
have  been  significantly  reduced.   Principals  and  teachers  indicated  that  they 
are  starting  all  over  and  have  gone  to  "ground  zero."   For  example,  the 
implementation  of  middle  school  programs  and  curriculum  in  Holyoke  and 
Brockton  have  been  dismantled.   In  both  of  these  cities,  the  Department 
supported  these  initiatives  with  Chapter  188  monies.   Brockton  and  Chelsea 
were  to  have  been  in  their  second  year  of  implementing  system  wide 
restructuring,  which  is  supported  with  federal  monies  issued  through  an  RFP 
by  the  Division  of  Special  Education  and  the  Division  of  School  Programs.   In 
both  of  these  systems,  the  restructuring  and  integration  initiatives  have  been 
stalled  due  to  the  reassignment  of  staff  and  the  realignment  of  the 
educational  system. 

For  example,  in  Chelsea,  two  programs,  one  at  the  Williams  Middle  School 
and  one  at  the  High  School,  have  been  abolished.  There  are  no  middle  school 
clusters  in  Chelsea  and  the  successful  integration  activities  are  unable  to  be 
maintained  due  the  the  large  class  sizes.  In  fact,  Chelsea  created  several  new 
substantially  separate  classes  for  several  students  who  were  fully  integrated 
last  year.   At  the  Huntington  School  in  Brockton,  students  who  were 
previously  in  more  restrictive  placements  were  returned  to  the  Huntington 
School  last  year  and  were  fully  integrated  in  regular  education  classrooms. 
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Staff  who  wrote  the  restructuring  grant  for  this  school  have  been  laid  off  as 
well  as  those  teachers  who  received  training. 

While  the  commitment  to  integrate  special  education  and  bilingual  students 
remains  an  objective  of  these  school  districts,  staff  expressed  a  concern  over 
the  districts'  capacity  to  maintain  the  progress  made  over  the  past  year. 

School  district  staff  also  expressed  a  concern  over  the  likelihood  that 
increased  referrals  to  special  education  will  occur  given  the  large  class  sizes 
and  the  reassignment  of  staff  without  support  and  training.  In  Holyoke, 
administrators  informed  the  DOE  team  that  after  five  days  of  school  there 
were  an  increased  number  of  requests  for  referral  for  evaluation  forms. 
Brockton  has  been  successful  in  reducing  the  number  of  special  education 
referrals  over  the  past  two  years,  from  760  in  1989  to  292  in  1991.  Officials 
from  that  school  district  were  not  certain  if  they  would  be  able  to  maintain 
this  positive  track  record. 


Elimination  of  Student  and  Staff  Support  Services 

Examples  of  staff  reductions  in  this  area  include  guidance  staff,  crisis 
intervention  staff,  school  psychologists,  remedial  reading  and  math  teachers, 
parent  liaisons,  secretaries  and  school  based  teams  at  individual  building 
sites.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  reduced  collaborative  planning  for  students 
at  risk  of  failure,  remaining  staff  focus  on  scheduling  and  paperwork  issues, 
and  reduced  co-teaching  models  of  service  delivery.  These  cutbacks  combined 
with  reductions  in  community  supports  including  those  of  Human  Services 
Agencies  result  in  less  support  to  students  and  their  families. 

In  one  school  district,  there  existed  a  backlog  of  special  education  referrals  of 
over  270,  where  50%  of  the  referrals  represented  children  of  pre-school  age. 
With  a  reduction  of  teacher  aides  in  Lawrence,  the  school  district  is  in  non- 
compliance with  both  bilingual  and  special  education  class  sizes  and 
student/teacher  ratios.  For  example,  70%  of  the  bilingual  classes  in  Lawrence 
are  in  non-compliance,  while  20%  of  the  special  education  classes  are  in  non- 
compliance.  Resource  room  teachers  have  found  their  case  loads  doubled,  for 
example,  60  as  compared  to  35  of  last  year.  In  Chelsea,  waivers  to  increase  the 
class  size  for  all  substantially  separate  classes  have  been  requested. 

In  conclusion,  program  and  curriculum  initiatives  have  been  significantly 
curtailed,  staff  training  has  been  limited,  increased  areas  of  non-compliance 
have  begun  to  emerge,  and  a  regression  to  a  teaching  approach  inconsistent 
with  the  systems'  educational  goals  and  objectives  is  feared.  However,  staff 
should  be  credited  for  their  commitment  towards  students  and  for  their  hard 
work  as  they  adjust  to  different  circumstances. 
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School  Climate 
Dan  French 


I  am  going  to  present  the  impact  of  budget  cuts  on  a  range  of  school  climate 
issues.  In  all  districts  except  Chelsea  funds  for  interscholastic  athletics, 
extended  day  programs  and  intramurals  have  been  eliminated. 
Interscholastic  athletics  at  the  high  school  have  been  maintained  through 
institution  of  user  fees,  with  few  or  no  low-income  waivers  given,  raising 
issues  of  equity  of  access.  This  has  occurred  to  a  school  population  that 
doesn't  have  many  other  available  opportunities. 

In  all  districts  except  Chelsea,  elementary  schools  have  been  closed  down  in 
the  past  two  years,  raising  enrollments  in  other  elementary  schools  to  levels 
that  are  unsafe  and  educationally  inadvisable.   Enrollments  in  Chelsea's 
elementary  schools  exceed  1,000  students,  a  larger  enrollment  than  that  of  the 
high  school. 

Custodial  staff  have  been  significantly  cut,  resulting  in  unclean  schools  and 
limiting  after  school  use;   if  you  have  one  custodian  assigned  to  a  schools, 
when  she/he  finishes  her/his  7:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m.  shift,  the  building  is  locked 
up. 

In  Lawrence,  almost  every  school  is  old  and  in  need  of  repair,  and  there  are 
spaces  used  for  classrooms  which  were  never  intended  to  be,  including  closets 
used  for  speech  therapy  and  guidance  counseling.  Students  sweep  out 
classrooms  every  day.   Almost  every  building  reports  problems  with  rats, 
mice,  cockroaches  and  even  bats,  yet  the  city  has  no  pest  control  contract. 

Brockton  has  a  capital  critical  needs  list  of  $3.4  million,  with  no  capital  fund. 
In  one  building,  broken  doors  were  chained  shut  until  the  fire  department 
cited  it  as  a  safety  hazard;  in  one  junior  high  school,  ceiling  tiles  were 
missing  or  falling;  and  school  employees  now  take  bags  of  tar  and  fill  in  holes 
in  school  access  roads  themselves.  In  Chelsea,  the  Board  of  Alderman  refused 
to  appropriate  $71,000  for  school  building  renovation  which  would  have 
released  $14  million  in  state  funds  for  school  construction. 

Transportation  limits  have  been  extended  to  near  maximum  for  elementary 
students  and  to  maximum  for  secondary  students.  This  has  created  concerns 
about  safety,  because  of  students  walking  through  unsafe  neighborhoods  and 
across  dangerous  intersections;  about  controlled  choice,  as  parents  choose  to 
send  their  children  to  neighborhood  schools  rather  than  magnet  schools;  for 
bilingual  students,  as  bilingual  parents  send  their  children  to  neighborhood 
schools  instead  of  schools  housing  bilingual  programs;  and  for  increased 
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dropout  and  truancy  rates  as  the  cold  winter  months  approach  us.   In 
Brockton,  1,400  more  students  walk  to  school. 

With  a  reduction  in  school  security,  there  are  also  increased  concerns  about 
safety,  especially  at  the  high  school  level.  At  Brockton  High  School,  one  of 
the  four  interconnected  buildings  has  been  closed  down,  and  remains 
unsupervised.  At  Lawrence  High  School,  the  principal  must  spend  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  dispersing  crowds  of  out-of-school  youth  and  drug  dealers 
that  gather  in  front  of  the  school.   Staff  feel  increasingly  overwhelmed  and 
frustrated  and  have  already  reported  medical  problems  related  to  stress.  One 
of  the  most  disturbing  results  of  the  cuts,  though,  has  been  increased  evidence 
of  tensions  and  prejudice  between  regular  education  and  special  education 
and  bilingual  staff  and  within  communities,  because  of  the  perception  that 
burgeoning  immigrant  populations  and  the  alleged  high  costs  of  bilingual 
and  special  education  are  responsible  for  the  budget  crisis.  This  was  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  a  demonstration  at  a  school  committee  meeting  in  Holyoke 
when  people  held  up  signs  saying  'Teacher  them  English"  and  "Send  them 
home." 

Taking  into  account  all  of  the  conditions  described  in  this  presentation, 
educators  in  every  district  predicted  negative  outcomes  on  indicators  - 
increased  grade  retention,  suspension,  truancy  and  dropout  rates;  and 
decreased  attendance  and  achievement.   Already  we  have  seen  signs  of  this;  at 
one  Brockton  middle  school,  suspensions  tripled  last  year  when  enrichment 
and  intramural  activities  were  eliminated,  and  tardiness  is  up  25%  at  Holyoke 
High  School  because  of  increased  numbers  of  students  walking  to  school. 

And  finally,  we  must  listen  to  student  voices.  Cutbacks  have  already  taken 
their  toll  on  how  students  view  school.  Interviewed  students  described 
schools  as  "boring,"  "tedious,"  and  "not  fun,"  citing  the  losses  of  enrichment 
activities  and  staff.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  result  that  we  must 
consider. 
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School  Budgets 
Robert  Blumenthal 


The  conditions  that  have  been  described  by  the  other  members  of  the  team 
are  a  result  of  the  school  funding  crisis  in  the  four  communities  that  we 
visited.  To  a  certain  extent  this  crisis  is  the  result  of  major  changes  that  were 
introduced  into  the  financing  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  with 
Proposition  2  1/2,  when  school  committees  lost  fiscal  autonomy  and  were 
thus  forced  to  compete  for  funds  with  other  municipal  departments  at  the 
same  time  that  the  tax  limitations  provisions  of  Proposition  2  1/2  imposed  a 
ceiling  on  the  available  funds  for  all  municipal  services.   The  effect  of  these 
changes  was  cushioned  during  much  of  the  past  decade,  through  a  strong 
state  economy  that  allowed  for  the  delivery  of  increased  local  aid,  with 
particular  targeting  of  poor  school  districts  with  EEOG  funds,  and  a 
subsequent  enrollment  decline  through  the  early  years  of  the  decade.   The 
crisis  has  finally  been  felt,  however,  beginning  in  FY  1989,  as  the  state, 
experiencing  economy  downturns,  has  level-funded  and  in  the  current  year 
reduced  local  aid  at  the  same  time  enrollments  have  increased. 

The  impact  of  these  factors  has  been  particularly  devastating  in  the  four 
districts  we  visited,  each  of  which  have  operated  at  one  time  or  another 
under  a  financial  control  board.   These  boards  operate  with  a  bottom  line 
focus,  choosing  not  to  question  where  cuts  are  taken,  so  long  as  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  community  is  established.  Chelsea  of  course  has  gone  beyond 
the  control  board  into  a  receivership.   Lawrence  at  present  does  not  have  a 
municipal  budget,  and  if  one  is  not  voted  by  next  Monday  (September  30th),  it 
too  may  require  extraordinary  measures  to  provide  fiscal  management. 

The  results  have  clearly  impacted  school  budgets.   In  Holyoke  $5.7  million 
was  cut.  In  Brockton  $5.4  million  was  cut.  In  Chelsea  $1.9  million  was  cut  to 
date,  although  the  city,  in  the  period  before  the  receiver  was  appointed,  had 
sought  an  additional  $2.4  million  reduction.   In  Lawrence,  a  community  that 
still  does  not  have  a  budget,  the  schools  have  already  reduced  their  spending 
by  $1.3  million  compared  to  last  year,  and  were  asked  early  in  September  to 
provide  an  additional  $1.9  million  reduction. 

I  note  the  particular  size  of  the  cuts  not  to  suggest  that  level  funding  would  be 
the  answer  to  the  problems  of  these  communities.   In  fact,  there  are  several 
factors  that  create  an  additional  burden  on  school  budgets  and  would  make 
level  funding  inadequate. 

First,  there  are  the  difficulties  of  cost  control:  the  rising  cost  of  fuel  for  heating 
school  buildings  and  for  school  buses  and  other  vehicles;  the  constant 
pressures  of  collective  bargaining  (in  the  districts  we  visited  there  were  no 
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collective  bargaining  contracts  signed  currently  in  Lawrence  and  Holyoke,  and 
Brockton  was  scheduled  to  give  its  employees  a  4%  increase  this  year),  with 
collective  bargaining  demands  generally  driven  by  increases  other  municipal 
employees  receive.  These  costs  could  be  described  as  traditional  pressures  on 
the  school  budget. 

Then  there  are  additional  problems,  new  wrinkles  in  the  general  scheme  of 
operations.  There  is  the  effort,  which  has  been  alluded  to  this  morning,  of 
shifting  municipal  contributions  onto  the  school  budget.   These  contributions 
involve  everything  from  insurance  premiums,  pension  premiums, 
maintenance  costs,  police  and  crossing  guards,  snow  removal,  and  the  like; 
ancillary  services  that  are  often  provided  by  the  city  or  town  out  of  the  non- 
school  side  of  the  budget.  In  the  communities  we  visited,  these  costs  are 
being  shifted  directly  onto  the  school  budget,  without  a  commensurate  shift 
in  funds  to  cover  the  costs.  Fixed  or  declining  school  budgets  therefore  must 
pay  not  only  for  improvements  in  the  existing  services,  but  also  for  services 
provided  by  the  municipality.  In  Holyoke  $2.3  million  in  costs  of  this  type 
were  transferred  onto  the  school  budget  this  year,  and  I  am  sure  many  Board 
members  are  aware  of  the  local  power  company's  threat  to  turn  the  heat  off  in 
the  Holyoke  schools  last  January  when  utility  bills  that  had  been  shifted  in 
the  previous  year  had  not  been  paid.   In  Lawrence  $2.6  million  in  municipal 
contributions  were  shifted  onto  the  school  budget  two  months  after  the 
school  committee  had  developed  the  budget  request. 

Perhaps  the  most  egregious  example  of  this  cost  shifting  is  the  shift  of  the 
Lawrence  schools'  proportionate  share  of  carrying  the  interest  costs  for  all 
municipal  borrowing.   In  Brockton,  $300,000  of  contributions  in  maintenance 
by  the  city  government  had  been  reduced  to  $50,000.  In  Chelsea  to  date,  only 
$50,000  of  costs  have  been  shifted  onto  the  school  side.  These  costs,  however, 
have  been  shifted  onto  state  and  federal  grants,  so  grants  that  previously  paid 
exclusively  for  direct  services  will  now  also  be  paying  for  indirect  costs. 

School  districts  also  face  delays  in  processing  invoices  by  the  city  side  of 
government.   We  have  been  told  that  in  Brockton,  for  example,  the  city  is 
currently  paying  February  invoices;  and  that  vendors  of  all  varieties  from 
books  and  supplies,  to  food  for  the  school  lunch  program,  to  local  papers, 
have  announced  that  they  would  stop  doing  business  with  the  Brockton 
Schools,  or  would  only  do  business  on  a  cash  on  delivery  basis.  Similarly,  in 
Chelsea  we  have  seen  federal  education  grant  funds  used  by  the  city 
government  to  pay  municipal  salaries  in  non-education  accounts. 

Two  other  changes  that  have  an  impact  on  the  budgets  in  these  districts  were 
contained  in  outside  sections  of  the  FY  1992  budget.   The  first  involves  the 
Maintenance  of  Effort  requirement  in  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  program.  This  requirement  required  cities  and  towns  to  sustain  a  prior 
level  of  support  for  public  schools  as  a  condition  for  receiving  EEOG  funds. 
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However,  an  outside  section  of  this  year's  budget  gives  the  Commissioner  of 
Revenue  the  right  to  waive  all  Maintenance  of  Effort  requirements  in 
communities  under  the  supervision  of  finance  control  boards  if  it  is 
determined  that  a  fiscal  crisis  is  likely  in  the  community.   The  Brockton 
School  Committee  has  already  voted  to  seek  such  a  waiver  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Revenue. 

The  second  change  involves  the  school  choice  program.   As  others  on  the 
team  have  mentioned,  the  impact  of  school  choice  has  not  been  particularly 
acute  in  Holyoke  or  Lawrence  or  Chelsea,  primarily  because  surrounding 
communities  have  not  chosen  to  participate  in  the  program.   However,  in 
Brockton  it  is  projected  that  the  impact  of  the  choice  program  will  be  quite 
significant,  because  Brockton  is  currently  aware  of  108  students  that  are 
attending  the  Avon  Public  Schools.   Avon  is  a  school  district  that  advertised 
for  students  with  the  promise  or  no  class  larger  than  20  students.   Given  the 
significantly  higher  per  pupil  costs  in  Avon,  it  is  projected  that  Brockton 
could  lose  between  one  half  million  and  one  million  dollars  of  their  Chapter 
70  reimbursements  in  the  current  year. 

Compounding  these  problems  has  been  the  failure  to  pass  overrides  for 
education.   Holyoke  had  an  override  for  education  defeated  in  June,  which 
will  be  attempted  again  in  November.    Brockton  attempted  an  override  in 
various  areas  of  city  government,  all  of  which  failed,  just  last  week.   Chelsea 
had  one  general  override,  which  did  not  differentiate  among  municipal 
accounts,  that  was  defeated  in  August.  We  could  speculate  on  the  reasons 
behind  these  override  failures  —  the  general  anti-tax  attitude  that  is  common 
among  the  population,  not  only  in  this  state  but  throughout  the  country  is 
well  known,  as  is  the  diminishing  constituency  for  public  schools.   This  final 
point  is  particularly  well  illustrated  in  Lawrence,  where  the  overall  city 
budget  was  required  to  undergo  a  4%  reduction  that  was  achieved,  according 
to  school  officials,  by  cutting  the  school  budget  15.5%,  which  not  only  met  the 
overall  budget  target  for  the  city,  but  effectively  shifted  $1  million  in  funds  to 
other  municipal  accounts. 

What  makes  this  situation  particularly  troubling  is  the  relatively  low 
municipal  tax  effort  in  several  of  these  communities.   In  Brockton  we  are  told 
that  taxes  are  at  or  below  their  pre-Proposition  2  1/2  level.  In  Holyoke  it  has 
been  determined  that  local  property  could  be  assessed  an  additional  $21 
million  without  violating  Proposition  2  1/2  tax  limitations.    Superintendent 
Counter  illustrated  the  point  with  his  own  tax  bill,  which  was  $675.00  in  1965 
and  is  only  $910.00  today. 

All  of  these  factors  raise  a  variety  of  questions  as  we  look  to  the  second  part  of 
our  effort.   Do  we  fund  education  from  a  bottom  line  perspective,  which 
looks  only  at  available  funds  and  then  determines  what  services  can  be 
provided?  Or  do  we  begin  with  the  need  of  the  students,  and  then  determine 
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a  method  to  locate  funding?  Is  more  state  aid  the  answer,  in  a  community 
that  is  taxing  itself  or  assessing  its  property  at  a  low  rate?  Or  should  more 
local  effort  be  required?  Or  both?  I  would  point  out  that,  in  regard  to  the 
charts  that  appear  in  the  back  of  the  red  book,  we  list  per  pupil  expenditures 
rates  for  the  communities  in  question.   You  should  note  that  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  state-wide  for  the  year  in  question  was  $4,972.00  and  that 
the  average  tax  rate,  which  we  also  report  for  these  districts,  was  $10.60. 

We  will  be  spending  the  next  month  doing  follow-up  in  these  communities, 
as  well  as  developing  recommendations  with  the  members  of  the  team,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Department,  other  members  of  the  Department 
and  other  interested  parties.   We  will  share  these  recommendations  at  the 
next  Board  meeting. 
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